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BULLETIN 
November— 1935 


I. Membership. — The Executive Committee is very happy 
to announce the unanimous election to membership in the Second- 
ary Education Board of 

Collegiate School, New York City 
Witson Parkuiiti, Headmaster. 

Last year the Board established a special class of membership 
called Associate Membership (dues $20.00), open only to schools 
located outside the United States and Canada. Our first Associate 
Member has just been enrolled: 

The MacJannet Country School, St. Cloud, France 
DonaLp R. MacJannet, Headmaster. 


The Board’s membership now extends from Hawaii to France 
and may be said to take on a somewhat international aspect. The 
Executive Committee welcomes Mr. MacJannet’s school with real 
pleasure. 


II. Eleventh Annual Conference (Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J., February 14 and 15).—A final announce- 
ment of the Board’s Eleventh Annual Conference, complete in all 
details, will be printed in the next number of the BULLETIN (Jan- 
uary, 1936). In the meantime, preparations are going forward 
for the sessions at Lawrenceville. On Friday afternoon, February 
14, group meetings are to be held in the following subjects: English, 
French, Latin, Mathematics, Social Studies, Natural Science, 
Music, and Art. The chairmen, whose names will be given in the 
next BULLETIN, are selecting special topics for discussion. Accord- 
ing to a new arrangement this year, consideration of the Board’s 
examinations and requirements will be limited, in order that most 
of the allotted time may be devoted to subjects of more general 
interest. Very shortly those schools which make use of our papers 
will receive a summary of their criticisms of last June’s examina- 
tion program. They will be invited to offer, by correspondence, 
further suggestions regarding it. Then, at the Conference, the 
Chairmen of Examiners will read their final reports and present 
for formal vote any changes in the requirements requested by the 
schools. 
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In addition to the subject meetings there is to be scheduled 
also a new group for administrators, under the chairmanship of 
Headmaster Allan V. Heely of the Lawrenceville School. As the 
Executive Committee is not planning a separate section in Re- 
ligious Education this year, it has occurred to them that this group 
might well join with the administrators. Dr. Erdman Harris, of 
the Union Theological Seminary, will address the combined meet- 
ings. 

Saturday morning’s general session will be concerned less with 
routine business than usual, as a result of suggestions made at the 
Conference last year. 


III. Preliminary Examinations. — In the fall of 1934 it 
was brought to the attention of the Secondary Education Board 
that several of its schools were administering, in March, prelim- 
inary examinations to their candidates for admission. The Board, 
therefore, undertook to recommend uniform dates for these tests. 
Agreement upon dates avoids for the elementary schools the dis- 
advantages arising when examinations for different schools must 
be given at different times, and also appears to serve the interests 
of the secondary schools. The Executive Committee has taken up 
the matter again this year, and on October 31, sent out a letter 
to the schools which participate in our June program, suggesting 
for the Preliminary Examinations of 1936 Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, March 3 and 4. It was again pointed out that tests of the 
objective type, not based upon specific subject content, were best 
adapted for this purpose. In most cases it is desirable that the 
preliminary examinations be followed in June by the examinations 
of the Board. These papers are of service for final placement even 
of candidates who may have been accepted for admission on the 
results of the preliminary examinations. 


Last year the Educational Records Bureau advanced the dates 
of its Spring Testing Program to coincide with those recommended 
by the Board for the preliminary examinations. In this connec- 
tion, therefore, some schools associated also with the Bureau made 
use of its facilities and of the tests thus provided. This year the 
Bureau’s testing program will again be available for the same pur- 
pose on the dates mentioned above, March 3 and 4. The Second- 
ary Education Board does not construct or administer preliminary 
examinations. The necessary arrangements, therefore, are made 
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only by the secondary schools directly with the elementary schools 
in which their candidates are enrolled. 


IV. Bureau of Research.— A supplementary Bureau of 
Research questionnaire, covering sections on pupil guidance and 
age of faculty retirement, has just been distributed to the member 
schools. We would urge the Representatives of the Board to see 
that it is filled out and returned to the office at Milton. 

Last spring the first part of the questionnaire was mailed on 
May 9 and was followed up on June 4 by a letter to the schools 
which had failed to return it. It is particularly desirable that we 
receive more returns of the section on Science. We are, therefore, 
sending duplicate copies of this section to the Representatives in 
certain schools, in the hope that they will urge their Science De- 
partments to forward the information asked for at once. The 
Directors of the Bureau of Research wish to get out a Report based 
on these investigations by the time of the Annual Conference. 


V. Relations with Other Educational Organizations. — 
At the Fourth Educational Conference, held in New York City on 
October 31 and November 1, the Secondary Education Board was 
officially represented by the Chairman and the Executive Secretary. 
The program of this annual gathering, arranged by the Educational 
Records Bureau in conjunction with other educational organiza- 
tions, covered a wide range of interest in the secondary field, with 
particular emphasis upon the study and guidance of pupils and 
upon transfer from school to college. The Records Bureau also 
extended the courtesy of an invitation to the representatives of 
the Board to attend meetings of its Committees on Independent 
Schools and on Relations between Elementary and Secondary 
Schools. The Secondary Education Board is in contact with the 
Educational Records Bureau not only in certain areas where their 
several activities supplement each other, but also through the 
common membership of many independent schools and the par- 
ticipation of members of their faculties in the work of both. The 
co-operation of the Bureau in the matter of Preliminary Examina- 
tions, which our Board does not organize or administer but facili- 
tates through the arrangement of uniform dates, has been men- 
tioned elsewhere in this BULLETIN. It is pleasant to record our 
appreciation of the opportunities made available for mutual help- 
fulness and understanding between the two organizations. 
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By invitation of the College Entrance Examination Board, 
Mr. F. J. V. Hancox, again represented the Secondary Education 
Board at the regular Fall Meeting of the former organization on 
October 30. 


VI. Secondary Education Board Office Hours. — Perhaps 
it will be useful for the member schools to know the hours when 
the office of the Secondary Education Board may be most easily 
reached by telephone or telegraph. On week-days the office is 
open from 9 to 12 in the morning, and from 1.30 to 5 in the after- 
noon; Saturday mornings it is open from 9 to 12. During the 
Christmas vacation, as in all school vacations, the hours will be 
restricted; but in general the office will be open in the mornings, 
except on Saturdays and actual holidays. Mail will receive careful 
attention, however. 

Telegrams and special delivery letters received after office 
hours cannot always be handled immediately, although in emer- 
gencies we do try to render prompt service. The following tele- 
phone numbers are given for your convenience: 

Secondary Education Board Office — Bluehills 5439 
Esther Osgood (residence) — Bluehills 1592 
Howard T. Smith (residence) — Bluehills 3116 


REVIEWS 
FOREWORD 


Discussion of the pressures exerted on American schools and 
colleges by influences not primarily interested in education occupy 
an increasing space in the educational press. 

John Dewey’s cogent page-and-a-quarter analysis of Liberty 
and Social Control (THe Soctat Frontier for November, is an aid 
to straight thinking about liberty whether economic or intellectual. 
Granville Hicks’s picture of The Caplive School (THe SociaL Fron- 
TIER for October), with supporting evidence, makes it clear that 
schools and colleges have suffered since 1929, not alone from 
economic confusion, but also from efforts of groups to control what 
is to be taught. The author believes that the obvious and the 
only defence is by means of an organization of all teachers from 
kindergarten to college. The editor of THe American TEACHER, 
Florence C. Hanson, contributes a penetrating discussion of Loyal- 
ists’ Oaths, and finds them contrary to the spirit and letter of the 
constitution (THe SociaL Frontier for October). 


Readers of the BULLETIN will notice the welcome appearance 
of new names among the reviewers. It has been thought for some 
time that teachers in the schools of the Secondary Education 
Board would profit by comments on significant material appearing 
in the periodicals devoted to special subjects of study — the 
educational “trade’’ magazines. 

The following gentlemen have generously offered their services 
in the following fields. It was not because of lack of effort that no 
women have been included. We still lack a reviewer for material 
in the modern languages! 

The Arts: Mr. Hobson Pittman, Director of Art Education at 
The Friends’ Central School, Overbrook, Philadelphia. 

The Classics: Mr. F. J. De Veau, Head of the Latin Depart- 
ment at Groton School, Groton, Mass. 

Science: Mr. Robert N. Hilkert, The Hill School, Pottstown, 
Pa. 

Social Studies: Mr. J. E. Philips, Head of the Department of 
History at the St. Louis Country Day School, St. Louis, Mo. 
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We are confident that their contributions, which appear after 
the regular reviews, will be welcomed by many teachers in our 
schools. The present writer is for the time being pinch-hitting as 
a reviewer in “English.” 

—Joun A. LESTER. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
November, 1935 


There may be some educators who have not yet heard about 
the Eight-Year Experiment undertaken through the Commission 
on the Relation of School and College. There can’t be, however, 
very many such people. It is true that there are many who know 
of this experiment only in a vague way. There has been need for 
a good article giving the history of the experiment, its objectives, 
how it has been undertaken, what schools are co-operating, what 
progress is being made, and a hundred other things. The need for 
such an article is met in the current issue by Wilford M. Aiken, 
the Chairman of the Commission. It contains just the information 
that many of us have wanted to have put in one place. 

It is certain that college officers are doing some real thinking 
these days about this experiment inasmuch as the condition con- 
fronting them is a “condition and not a theory.” During the 
coming year the members of the first experimental class will be 
active candidates for college. Dean Max McConn devotes an 
article to the hopes and apprehensions of the college faculty. 
There are those who “view-with-alarm” and there are others who 
think otherwise. What are the hopes? What are the fears? Dean 
McConn analyses each in his usual realistic manner. Are these 
students going to be better prepared for college or more poorly 
prepared — or just differently prepared? There will certainly be 
problems of adjustment to be made, some by the students and 
some by the college. Dean McConn gives some very helpful advice 
in the ways to handle situations that are bound to arise. 

While we are still on the subject of the Eight-Year Experiment, 
there is another article describing the Work of the Committee on 
Reports and Records. It is written by the Chairman of this com- 
mittee, Eugene Randolph Smith. At the beginning of the experi- 
ment the colleges were promised that the experimental schools 
would present more significant information about the candidates 
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than had been given in the past. The article tells about the work 
done in the ways of obtaining this significant information, the ways 
or recording it, and the methods of using it. 


One needs to read PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION to realize how 
many “commissions” of all sorts are at work all the time trying to 
make our education better. The current issue has two articles 
based on the work of the Commission on the Study of Adolescents. 
Mr. \. T. Thayer’s article, A Basis for a New Secondary Curriculum, 
outlines the general purposes of the study, and Miss Caroline B. 
Zachry’s article is a progress report. 

Progressive schools are constantly changing their curricula in 
response to the actual needs and characteristics of boys and girls. 
It seems axiomatic that if education at the secondary level is to 
be in terms of adolescent youth, we ought to know something about 
the adolescent. There is abundant material on the delinquent 
adolescent. Various phases of adolescence are treated at great 
length in the literature. But oddly, there is little information 
obtainable on the “‘folal development of groups of normal young 
people.” The work of this commission is to obtain this informa- 
tion with the idea of using it as a basis for a secondary curriculum. 
A study such as this leads into many avenues, and one needs to 
read these two articles to realize its extent. The value of this 
study should be apparent to all educators. 

“Give us students who can read and write,” is a familiar cry 
of college officers. Perhaps the students do not read and write as 
they should, and it is small wonder that they write as well as they 
do. The secondary school offers many handicaps which contribute 
to this lack of ability. Dr. John A. Lester in Equipping Young 
People to Read and Write gives us his analysis of the handicaps 
which exist in ordinary secondary school practice. He then tells 
us what is being done in some of the progressive schools to remedy 
the situation. Lest the title give the impression that here is an 
article ‘““For English Teachers Only,” it should be emphasized that 
it is for all teachers. One of the “handicaps” is that these functions 
have too long been considered as being exclusively confined to the 
English Department. 

A disturbing idea is presented by Margaret A. Koch in Social 
Studies and the Correlated Courses. She discusses the social studies 
in terms of the weaknesses and strengths of the principles of 
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integration. Among other things she wonders whether we are stress- 
ing the integration of subjects or the integration of the child. The 
pursuit of integration in many quarters tends to be an end in it- 
self. The author believes there are grave dangers and she points 
out to us what these dangers are. 

The November issue is devoted almost entirely, either directly 
or indirectly, to a consideration of various phases of the Eight- 
Year Experiment. This experiment is a mile-stone in the history 
of American Education and one can hardly afford to be ignorant 
of much of the material contained in this issue. The protein content 
of each article is high. 

—Rosert N. HILkert. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 
November, 1935 
General Language 

General Language in the High School, by Ella B. Adams, reports 
a two-year high school course in General Language which includes 
etymology, English grammar, Latin, French, German, the origins 
of speech and culture, mythology, etc., and which is designed to be 
cultural rather than exploratory. All pupils capable of studying 
a foreign language in a “regular” class were excluded; the aim of 
this course was to improve the pupil's understanding of English 
and its oral and written uses, and to give him a cultural background 
for the greater appreciation of life and literature. The course was 
regarded as an end in itself and was ‘“‘not meant to be mainly diag- 
nostic, as it is in the intermediate schools.” Remarkable results, 
many of them in the students’ own words, are cited; but at least 
some of these appear to be traceable to general factors such as 
might be operative in any well-conducted classes. 

There are other possible functions of courses in General 
Language which are not discussed in this interesting article. It is 
not an inevitable assumption that General Language in the middle 
grades must be mainly diagnostic; and there is no reason why pupils 
(at least, in the independent schools) should be recruited solely 
from those retarded or handicapped in some way. The reviewer 
is experimenting with a small class of boys from grades six, seven, 
and eight, all of whom are of exceptional ability in the field of 
language. Nearly all of these boys have had at least one year of 
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formal instruction in either Latin or French. The values of this 
course promise to be deepened and broadened by the interest and 
ability of its students: there is a distinct diagnostic function with 
reference to such languages as German, Spanish, and Greek; but 
in addition to this there is developing some insight into relations 
between all languages, some historical and cultural interests, and 
a decided growth of interest in English, especially in ‘‘feel for 
words” and larger vocabulary. 

The possibilities of General Language have by no means been 
completely explored. Many of them could be advantageously 
developed under the unusually favorable conditions prevalent in 
independent schools. 


Which Extra-Curriculum Activities? 

An analysis from the point of view of the high school graduate 
of the value of his former extra-curriculum activities is made by 
F. Byron B. Cory in High-School Graduates Appraise Exrtra-Cur- 
riculum Activities. This article is presented with a plethora of grace- 
less statistics and indices; but its essential contentions would 
appear to be well-founded. It points out that there is often undue 
emphasis upon extra-curricular activities which have little value 
in themselves and little value for use after graduation. Such 
activities include many forms of group athletics. Criticisms of 
this kind apply with even greater force to independent schools, 
and the objection that group athletics will be continued in college 
merely removes the problem a few years. Among the author’s 
conclusions are these: more pupils should be encouraged to partici- 
pate in extra-curricular activities shown to be worth while (music, 
for example), and such activities should be given more time in the 
school schedule. In the closely-packed day of the average boarding- 
school student there is too little time for the cultivation of hobbies 
that will last beyond the years of college. 


International Conference on Examinations 


Dr. Charles H. Judd’s The Third Conference of the International 
Inquiry on School and University Examinations should be of interest 
to most educators, whatever their fields. Dr. Judd thinks that 
“To an American the most gratifying feature of the Folkestone 
Conference was the enthusiasm exhibited by the Europeans for 
exact scientific studies of education. . . . As important as the 
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results of particular inquiries must be recognized to be, the arousal 
of a world-wide scientific attitude toward educational problems is 
undoubtedly the most significant outcome that can be sought in 
international conferences on education.’ Undoubtedly there must 
have been other subsidiary outcomes; and we would be interested 
to know what were the more gratifying features of the Conference 
from the viewpoint of a Briton or a European. 


Brief Mention 


Under Educational News are mentioned co-operative studies 
of secondary school standards, some national in scope. Do inde- 
pendent schools as a group, outside of those participating in the 
“Eight-Year Experimental Study,” attempt to take stock of 
themselves? 


An experiment in educational broadcasting is under way. 
Three universities in Chicago, a half-dozen local radiocasting 
stations, and the Rockefeller Foundation have joined to form the 
University Broadcasting Council. The idea—a good one, it 
seems — is to use material furnished by university faculties with 
the methods of skilled professional broadcasters. A pertinent book 
is Radio and Education: Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Assembly 
of the National Advisory Council on Radio in Education, Inc., 
1934. Edited by Levering Tyson. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1935. Pp. viii plus 266. $3.00. 

The Selected References this month are on the administra- 
tion of secondary education. 


New Books 


The Chicago College Plan, by Chauncey Samuel Boucher. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. xii plus 344. 
$3.00. 


“ 


: a significant contribution to the literature of experimental 
college education.” 


General Principles of Language, by Wilton W. Blancké. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co., 1935. Pp. xiv plus 460. $1.60. 


Ty 


This is a thoroughly sound and practical book, suitable for use 
courses such as those discussed under ‘General Language.” 


n 
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A History of the United States, by Ralph Volney Harlow. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1934. Pp. xiv plus 760 plus liv. 


“‘Harlow’s book is well written, brilliant and interesting, and, without 
question, outstanding in its field.” 


Textbooks in oral reading, civics, world-history, and mathe- 
matics are reviewed. 
—Harrison L. REINKE. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
October, 1935 
Newer Objectives in Vocational Guidance 

An editorial on the changing trends in the demands made on 
workers proves of interest in this issue. Three elements in the 
changing character of workers’ conditions are emphasized in a 
recent monograph by Rex B. Cunliffe entitled Trends in Vocational 
Guidance: (1) varying shifts and trends in occupations, (2) changes 
within the occupations themselves, (3) changes in the patterns of 
the worker’s life. ‘“‘Social adjustability may be as important as 
the possession of skills or of technical or professional knowledge.” 
An increasing number of workers deal more and more with people, 
less and less with things. This is due to the fact that workers are 
changing occupations more frequently with consequent new ad- 
justments to people and conditions. Social adaptability is de- 
manded of them. Also, occupational emphasis is shifting. More 
people are needed in trade, transportation, clerical and service 
operations every year and fewer in manufacturing establishments 
and agriculture. Consequently there is a decreasing need for 
specific skills and training, an increasing demand for trained intel- 
ligence, sustained attention, correct conception and quick reaction. 
The pattern of the worker's life has become complicated. He is 
faced in all cases with a complexity of human relationships which 
present to him infinitely more problems than his work. ‘‘He must 
be both a specialist and a generalist, and his success, so far as he 
can control it, depends upon his ability to do his job well, and 
when the job leaves him or he leaves the job, do other jobs, how- 
ever difficult and different, fully as well.” 
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Pamphlets on Child Welfare 


One editorial lists the various pamphlets dealing with many of 
the most important phases of child welfare and development, 
published by the University of Iowa. 


A Warning lo Investors 
Educators are told that a concern known as the National 
Kducators Mutual Association, Inc., is considered by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission to be unsound in its financial policies 
as outlined and misleading in its promises. 


Learning Reading Through Current Experience 
“Study of methods in beginning reading shows that they are 
too often extreme in one direction or the other. Many schools are 
now in danger of going to a new extreme in primary reading which 
will lead to a narrow program; some, in fact, are already there. 


“Project activities involving pupil purposing, planning, co- 
operating, and creating are an invaluable part of primary education. 
Nevertheless, the theory that all the reading activities must be 
related to, and grow out of, these activities is psychologically 
unsound, unduly restricts the program in reading, and in practice 
fails to provide adequately for the instructional needs of many 
children. Incidental, correlated, and integrated reading has dis- 
tinct and unique values, but it should parallel rather than sup- 
plant a systematic and sequential plan in beginning reading.” 

Clarence R. Stone of Berkeley has made some interesting 
points bearing on the foregoing conclusion in his article in this 
issue from which the above is quoted. 


The bibliography of selected references is in the subject fields: 
Reading, English, Spelling, Handwriting, The Social Sciences, 
Geography. 


—FRANCES BROWNE. 
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SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
November, 1935 
Harvard’s President Submits 

Rather than “‘involve Harvard University in a legal battle,” 
Dr. James B. Conant, has ruled that 1,800 faculty members of the 
great university must comply with the teachers’ oath law of Massa- 
chusetts. Dr. Conant explains his ruling by saying, “‘It is out of 
the question for Harvard University as an institution to consider 
not obeying the law.” To swear fealty to the Constitution as a 
public officer is one thing, but to be compelled to do so as a teacher 
is itself a perversion of the constitution. It is the beginning of 
regimentation of the schools at the behest of ‘“‘whatever state offi- 
cials happen to be in power.” It is not hard to perceive that the 
verbalists, with their regimentation of speech and thought, may 
pave the way to the destruction of the very principles of individual 
freedom and responsibility which they so much venerate. (ore 
About Teachers’ Oaths — Oct.12.) 

William McAndrew pointedly criticises “our most ancient 
university” for having “‘muffed’’ a chance thrown straight into 
its hands. (Controversials . . . Nov. 2.) He says: “. . . 
the first American college to revolt from church, state, and sec- 
tional control, standing on soil consecrated by the blood of sons 
of liberty bearing on its seal the sacred ‘verilas’ why hast thou 
given confirmation to the cynic’s sneer that education’s motto is 
salus prima?” 


An Educational League of Nations 

The aim of the Organization of Intellectual Co-operation of 
the League of Nations, is to achieve understanding and co-operation 
in the world of thought. (Educational Work of the League of Na- 
tions — Oct. 26.) The committee on Intellectual Co-operation, 
which recently met at Geneva, declared that the more the peoples 
of the world may be divided by political or economic interests so 
much the more will the greater spirits among them feel the urge to 
come close to each other, to understand each other and to work in 
co-operation in order to maintain a general culture, a universality 
of thought. The committee has also organized public ‘“‘conversa- 
tions’ on problems in the field of art and artistic appreciation. 
The chief contribution of the league is the spreading of good will 
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and good understanding among the nations of the world. For 
example, the league has drawn up a draft convention with regard 
to the use of wireless broadcasting in the cause of peace, and in 
its concern with the problem of teaching, the committee has sought 
the co-operation of the directors of higher education in the various 
countries. 


The New Vision in Education 

Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, presents an extensive picture of 
secondary education in America from the time of the Latin Gram- 
mar School to the latest conceived theories of modern pedagogy. 
(Looking Backward and Forward — Oct. 26.) In the develop- 
ment of American secondary education five distinct steps can be 
seen. Dr. Briggs takes us through the five steps of development 
and presents us with the problem of a new philosophic and com- 
prehensive program for secondary education. 

The first step was the Latin Grammar School which was 
introduced into Colonial America from England, where it proved 
itself inadequate. In 1749 the first formal attack on the tradi- 
tional Latin Grammar School was made by Benjamin Franklin. 
In spite of the very slow recognition that his proposals received, 
new materials and methods were slowly introduced. 


In 1821 there appeared the first public high school — the 
expansion of opportunity for secondary education became evident 
and gained momentum slowly until it is all but completed in 
America today. The reorganization of the administration was the 
third major step, which was followed by an orgy of fact accumula- 
tion. In spite of the apparent necessity of certain facts, we know 
that facts without relation to a problem is meaningless; a fact 
uninterpreted by a principle is a mere incumbrance. 


The groping or experimental step is the fifth and the one 
from which we are now emerging. It witnessed the overthrow of 
some of the old subjects with an influx of many new “fads and 
frills.’ Schools today are happy places; formal courses of study 
are supplemented by the extra-curricular activities, and there is 
general agreement that our secondary schools should contribute to 
social needs. 
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The time is ripe for the formulation of our philosophy of 
education. “The step toward its preparation will be taken if 
each one of those who consider themselves leaders of however 
humble a band will give the push wherever it is possible and wher- 
ever it may prove effective.” 


Wealth, Poverty, and Personality 
An interesting bit of statistical information dealing with the 
success and social stability of students in relation to their financial 
status is presented in Economic Status and Personality, Oct. 19. 


The cases studied tend to prove that poverty has not been a 
factor making for improved personalities but that it tends to 
develop traits of nervousness or emotionality, introversion, in- 
feriority and social passivity. 


2,500 Research Studies in Secondary Education 

Since the organization of the Executive Committee in charge 
of the Co-operative Study of Secondary School Standards, con- 
siderable progress has been made. (Co-operative Sludy of Secondary 
School Standards — Oct. 19.) 

The twenty-one members of the committee have studied over 
2,500 research studies in secondary education, in order to secure 
a sound basis for improved standards. Statements of guiding 
principles and general educational philosophies were also developed 
during the meetings. 

It is not intended that uniform standards will be applied in 
all parts of the country, but that flexibility will be promoted not 
only in different areas but among different schools in the same 
state or region. Schools will not be expected to conform to any 
one pattern but will be urged to develop better ways of attaining 
the objectives which they set for themselves. 


New Books 


The Improvement of Reading, by Arthur I. Gates; The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Price $2.50. 


“ 


the essential results of researches on the art of reading in a 
workable shape for teachers.” 
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How To Read Aloud, by H. H. Fuller, A. T. Weaver; Silver, 
Burdett and Company, New York. Price $1.00. 

‘Literature needs the living speech of man. . . . A mature reader 

with years of practice in reading aloud may accomplish the imagina- 

tive silent transfer from eye to ear.” 


Halt, Cry the Dead by Frederick A. Barber; Association Press, 
347 Madison Avenue, New York. Price $1.50. 


“Children should be taught the truth about war and its costs of 
life, ideals and material wealth.” 


The Curriculum in Sports, by Edward C. Staley; W. B. Saunders 
Company, Philadelphia. Price $2.50. 

‘i there is no physical education. What we have under that 
name is sports education. The sports curriculum must include 
instruction in social virtues.” 


—Wiriiam V. VITARELLI. 


COMMENTS ON CURRENT LITERATURE IN THE 
SUBJECT FIELDS 
1. The Classics 

G. C. Richard’s Cicero: A Study (Houghton Mifflin Co.) is 
undeniably the most important book of the year for secondary 
school teachers of the Classics. The author presents Cicero the 
man, the orator, the philosopher, the liflérateur, the politician, in 
an engaging and convenient biography. The teacher will find much 
anecdotic material which is too often not permitted to enliven the 
formal “Introduction” of so many school texts, and in general 
the book seems to be more usable than the somewhat similar 
works of Rolfe, Petersson, and Strachan-Davidson. It does not, 
of course, attempt to supplant Boissier, for the latter’s Cicero and 
His Friends concerns itself with a special field. I have not been 
able to find in the book any aspects of the orator’s life which have 
not been called to our attention pretty often before now. Indeed 
the author’s specific claim (Prologue, p. 1) that “Cicero has also 
suffered because he has been too exclusively judged as a politician” 
can be refuted by a casual glance into the pages of Duff and Mac- 
kail. At the same time, I find the book distinctly useful both for 
quick reference and for background reading on a confusing period 
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of history. Having said this, | may express a wish which I sus- 
pect lies near to the heart of every teacher of the Classics — I 
mean that there should be a law making it a felony to publish books 
or magazine articles dealing with either Cicero or Vergil until 
the year 1950. Then perhaps we might be able to catch up. 


ETea AteQdevta aAQooyvdSa — ‘‘and spake winged words’; how 
often do students reading Homer in Greek or in some English 
translation ask why this particular tag is so common at the be- 
ginning of speeches! And how easy for us teachers to dismiss the 
matter with an inadequate remark about conventional phrases in 
epic poetry, satisfying neither the student nor ourselves. ““We 
have been entirely wrong,” says George M. Calhoun in The Art 
of Formula in Homer (CxiassicaL Puitotocy, Vol. xxx, No. 3, 
pp. 215-227) *‘in taking the line to be merely one among a number 
of indiscriminate formulas for speech, used by chance or the poet’s 
whim.” The author collects numerous examples from the [liad 
and Odyssey in an interesting article with which every teacher of 
Greek should be familiar, and notes “how uniformly this sup- 
posedly colorless tag is associated with emotional reactions or 
with tense situations, and how completely it covers the whole 
range of human feeling, from mild amusement and quiet satis- 
faction to hot anger or desperate fear.” A wide range, indeed; so 
wide in fact, that it is difficult to imagine any speech in Homer 
which could not be included in it, and this consideration slightly 
weakens the force of an excellent article. I wish, too, that Mr. 
Calhoun had commented on the significance of the adjective. He 
confines himself to the use of the phrase as a unit. 

Most monographs on Vergilian topics read like the Boston 
Transcripts reviews of Dr. Koussevitsky’s concerts. It is refresh- 
ing to turn to an article which claims to demonstrate that Vergil’s 
Aeneid is nothing but hocus pocus — a cynical lampoon on a prince 
whom Vergil feared and on a Rome which he hated. Such a view 
has been seriously proposed in The Problem of Virgil, an article 
by Francesco Sforza, in THe CxiassicaAL Review (London), Vol. 
XLIX, No. 3, pp. 97-108. Writing “‘for the reader who does not 
permit himself to be dazzled by the refulgence of Virgil's fascinat- 
ing poetry,” the author first suggests that Vergil probably hated 
Rome because of the horrors inflicted by her on the Italian peoples 
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during the Social War, and because of his own sufferings at the 
time of the confiscation of territory by the triumvirs; secondly, 
he claims that Vergil hated Augustus because of the latter’s per- 
secution of Vergil’s friend Gallus, and as a result the poet avoided 
the emperor's presence as much as possible, preferring the seclusion 
of Naples. Blazing with hatred, continues our author, Vergil 
wrote the Aeneid in order to discredit Rome and Augustus: the 
three Kings in the poem — Priam, Latinus, and Evander, are 
senile imbeciles; the Olympian deities are placed in a light either 
infamous or ridiculous; and there are no passages which do not 
indict Aeneas of dastardly, criminal, or stupid actions. The only 
characters in the book sincerely drawn are two rebels; Mezentius, 
who has shaken off the yoke of superstition, and Turnus, the 
gallant hero of Italian independence. The only weak point in 
Vergil’s Machiavellian tour de force is the marvelous poetry; the 
universal amazement aroused by its beauty, both in antiquity and 
since then, has prevented centuries of readers from piercing the 
mantle and reaching the horrid reality beneath. This article is 
not to be missed; excerpts from it may enliven many a class during 
those last ten minutes. 


A convenient résumé of Euripidean criticism since von Schlegel 
will be found in Herbert E. Mierow’s The Trend of Euripidean 
Criticism (THE CiassicaAL WEEKLY, Vol. XXIX, No. 2, pp. 9-11). 
There is material in this article which will be found valuable, I 
think, not only in Greek classes but also in other groups, such as 
advanced classes in English drama, which have occasion to study 
a Greek play in English translation. The author traces the tend- 
ency of German scholarship to emphasize the conflict in Euripides 
between the binding force of romantic and sacred traditions, and 
the dramatist’s own religious feelings and his sense of realism; the 
author points to English writers who have presented the romantic 
element in Euripides as predominant, and thinks that there is an 
essential rightness in this trend of criticism. In his closing para- 
graphs he admits that there is a conflict but believes this conflict 
not to be due to any change in the dramatist’s approach to his 
themes, but to an inner conflict in his own soul, extending through- 
out his life. In the Troades Euripides sees the bitter realism of the 
Trojan War as an allegory of the sack of Melos; but he also is 
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drawn to the romantic beauty of the figure of Cassandra and of 
Hecuba. In the Bacchae, he is aware of the horror and remorseless- 
ness that can accompany an orgiastic cult; but he can also under- 
stand and love the beauty of the Bacchanalian worship. 


—Freperic J. DEVEAU. 


2. The Arts 

Since the stirring and very inspiring conference sponsored by 
the Progressive Education Association at the Thousand Islands 
last spring the art instructor will welcome the article in the October 
issue of the ProGressivE Epucation Association entitled A 
Functional Basis for School Arts. To quote: — 

“Under the impact of the progressive movement in education, 
art, along with other subjects, has been attempting to find its 
place in the integrated program. 

“In an integrated unit of instruction art ceases to be either a 
subject field or a field of specialty. In proportion as the unit has 
vitality and partakes of the nature of genuine community living, 
art activities in the unit lose their identity and become an integral 
part of construction and expression. 

“Shall art continue, as in the elementary school, to be merely 
the tool of the core unit or shall it assume more nearly the normal 
status in our modern communities? The answer is obviously that 
art is not only the tool of the core unit; it is a way of life. It will 
contribute richly to form of expression and to social interpreta- 
tions in the integrated core unit, but it has values so significantly 
its own and contains possibilities of such wide scope that it should 
not be forced to expend all its energy pulling on the English-social- 
studies cart. In taking this position we are not defending “‘art 
for art’s sake,” or attempting to preserve this subject field as 
sacrosanct. Our aim is to provide abundant opportunities for 
every boy and girl to experience art as it functions in modern life, 
to provide a broad variety of creative, social experiences in which 
esthetic objectives play the dominant role.” 





A brief description of the way in which the activities of the 
art classes have been made a part of significant, social enterprises, 


and the work of the pupils given a functional basis may help to 
clarify this position. 
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THe AmericaAN MaGazineE or Art produced an excellent 
article for older pupils, John Marin — the Man and his Work by 
EK. M. Benson. It is especially appropriate for boys and girls 
planning a definite art education, because, primarily, it stresses 
painting. The reproductions are chronologically arranged and 
should be a stimulating impetus to the individual who can see 
differently. 

In the same issue of the AMERICAN MAGAZINE oF Art Adelyn 
D. Breeskin has written an article on Swans by Matisse. It is 
particularly interesting because by studying the reproductions, 
the stress laid upon line, rhythm, organization and movement, 
becomes more apparent. By proxy, the instructor who finds this 
type of teaching difficult, may be stimulated by these essentials 
and introduce the fundamental into his teaching; being particular, 
however, not to allow the pupils to see the reproductions, as it 
causes too many instantaneous ideas on the part of the pupil. 

For senior classes in art appreciation the Art News, October 
12, 1935, has published Vodern Museum Erhibits Légér by Laurie 
Eglington. These articles form the best available source on the 
Carnegie International reproduction. These can be exhibited 
several days in the classroom without bringing them to the fore. 
After allowing the prints to be viewed at the pupils’ leisure, several 
periods can be devoted to gallery discussions of the pictures. 

The book published in 1930, Apples and Madonnas by C. J. 
Bulliet, would be an interesting source of reference material for the 
special student who has a sufficiently sophisticated point of view 
in the matter of modern art and modern art criticism. The tying 
up of old masters and their present day offspring, which is featured 
in this publication, would be an excellent sequence to the history 
of art courses given in so many senior classes. 

The Van Gogh Exhibition which opens at the Museum of 
Modern Art should be a great source of inspiration for both the 
student and instructor. In the magazine section of The New York 
Times, Sunday, October 27, there appeared an excellent article on 
his life and works by Irving Stone. The accompanying illustra- 
tions were worth a special section in an art student’s portfolio of 
advanced painters. 

Another interesting article was printed in THe Art Dicest 
October 15, 1935, concerning a memorial exhibition of the works 
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of “Pop” Hart, which has opened at the Newark Museum. It 
deals at some length upon his life and how his love of wandering 
influenced his work. It stresses the fact that Hart was an individ- 
ual. Perhaps the teacher who is too prone to identify his own 
personality with that of the pupil will appreciate Mr. Hart’s 
development because of the creative urge within himself. Also 
that what Hart saw he painted — not to produce a salable article, 
but for the satisfaction of expressing himself. Here is the inspira- 
tion for the pupil who is always asking the teacher ‘“‘What shall 
I do now?” 
—Hosson PItTTMan. 


3. Social Studies 
Current World A ffairs 

If the classroom experience of your reviewer is any criterion, 
secondary school students are at present unusually athirst for 
information relating to World Politics. The immediate cause for 
this interest is, of course, the Italo-Ethiopian affair. The instruc- 
tor who seeks to equip himself properly to meet this demand is 
faced with a great mass of material in current literature. The 
articles listed below should help to meet this situation. 


Time for October 28th has, under Italy, an excellent epitome 
of the Ethiopian crisis as related to Italy. The parallel is drawn 
between modern Italian and Victorian British Imperialism. Woven 
into this article is a review of Mussolini's Italy by Dr. Herman 
Finer of the University of London (Holt, $3.75). Liberal quota- 
tions from this book indicate that it is a penetrating, scholarly and 
impartial analysis. 

The November ATLANTIC MonTHLY gives us Frank Simonds’, 
Benito Africanus. Writing in his usual incisive and authoritative 
style, Mr. Simonds presents an apology for Italy’s action. 


The League of Nations Murder, by Nathaniel Peffer in the 
October ScriBNeR’s, correlates Italy’s present Imperialism with 
that of Japan. As the title indicates, he evinces that the League 
is dead, but rather belies the title by concluding that the League 
was, in fact, still-born. 

In Current History for November, M. E. Ravage writes 
Italy Doubts Mussolini. His thesis is that while the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Italians wholeheartedly support Mussolini's 
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Ethiopian adventure, many think he should have performed the 
trick with more diplomatic finesse. His success in securing World 
approbrium in this affair is shown to be but the crowning glory of 
a long series of diplomatic blunders. 

European Imperialism in China from the Chinese viewpoint is 
set forth in China Calls the White Man’s Bluff, by Thomas Steep, 
in the September AmericAN Mercury (also condensed in the 
October READER’s Dicest). The author believes the Chinese will 
be happier under the rule of their fellow-oriental Japanese than 
they have been under Europeans. 

Louis Fischer has complementary articles in two issues of the 
Nation. For the October 2nd number he reviews Chamberlin’s, 
The Russian Revolution (Macmillan, Two Volumes, $10.00). 
Recommended for those who lack the price and the time for these 
two very scholarly volumes. In the issue of October 23rd, Mr. 
Fischer threatens us with The Amazing Progress of the Soviet Union 
and an amazing collection of statistics to prove his case. He is 
everlastingly right in his concluding quip, ‘‘Foreign critics have 
consistently made the mistake of underestimating the Bolsheviks.” 

—J. E. Pups. 


4. English 
Radio 

In 1921 KDK began broadcasting. In 1935 there are 21 
million radio sets in the homes of the United States; in some cities, 
(Oakland, California, for instance), 98 per cent of the homes have 
radio sets; studies of the work habits of students of Junior High 
School age show that they spend on the average from two to three 
hours a day “‘listening;’”’ studies also show that their speech, con- 
duct, attitudes, and information is affected by this listening. 

The Radio Committee of the National Council of Teachers of 
English concludes that English teachers have an obligation to do 
something about it; and it has decided that the most promising 
attack is toward the establishment of a critical appreciation of 
radio programs. Some schools have already achieved distinct 
success in this direction. (ENGLIsH JoURNAL for September.) 


Mark Twain 
An article which this reviewer found fresh and readable is 
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Theodore Dreiser’s Wark, the Double Twain (ENGLISH JoURNAL for 
October). Dreiser thinks that in the lesser known works of 
Clemens, such as What Is Man, and The Mysterious Stranger, we 
have evidence of a disillusionment with the authoritarian world of 
convention into which the raw genius of the raft and the mining 
camp had drifted. There “came the final conviction that most of 
what he saw and was so busy with was mere sound and fury, 
signifying nothing.” 


Teacher as Artist 

Percival Chubb, now director of English at the Ethical Cul- 
ture Schools in New York City, argues in the ENGLIsH JoURNAL 
for November that the teachers of English, like the teachers of 
music and art, should be people who practice what they teach. “The 
English teacher should aim to be a competent writer, speaker, actor; 
he must be also a skilled interpreter and communicator, and 
therefore an executant and artist. . . . Why not artists’ 
guilds of the teachers of literature to give this art its standing and 
influence in the community in association with schools? Why not 
thus afford pleasure and profit to the parents and citizens whom 
their teachers serve, and so beget a new respect for poetry, story, 
and drama among their children also? 


The Classics, and Reading for Enjoyment 


The books “studied” in the literature courses in our high 
schools today are, with a few additions, to be found in the list of 
prescribed reading of 1890. 

Consequently one may observe in the high school courses in 
our schools the widest range of material. Some schools cling to 
the haphazard selections of 1890, when only 5 per cent of people 
of high school age were in high school; others finding no sense in 
the traditional material as a means of developing a love of good 
reading, now that that 5 per cent has reached 70 per cent, have 
thrown the entire list aside and begun with the child. Elizabeth 
Le May points out a middle ground; and with a wealth of example, 
shows how the permanent books may gain reality and meaning for 
pupils when they come to them via something more modern and 
more immediately appealing. For instance boys often like Ivanhoe 
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when they read it after Howard Pyle’s Men of Iron. The article 
is rich in suggestions. (ENGLISH JOURNAL for November.) 


Schools and Peace 


Mention should be made of the fine editorial in the November 
ENGLISH JOURNAL by John J. De Boer, on the duty of schools to 
mobilize their resources so that the conscious and unconscious 
influence of every school day shall be toward pacific settlement of 
national and international disputes and differences. 


—Joun A. LESTER. 




















